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Editorial Buzzings. 


er — 


Self-Ease is pain; thy only rest 
Is labor for a worthy end, 
A toil that gains with what it yields, 
And scatters to its own increase, 
And hears, while sowing outward fields, 
The harvest song of inward peace. 
—WHITIER. 


_ — + 
A Bee Tree recently cut in Hazelton 
township, Shiawassee Co., Mich., yielded 
100 pounds of honey. 





Foul-Brood Cure.—Mr. E. P. Pratt, 
in the Apiculturist for January, remarks 
thus : 

Over 14 columns of solid printed space 
was consumed in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL telling how to cure foul-brood. 
One word would have given a cheaper 
and safer method—cremation. 

That such a cure is effectual, no one 
will deny; and, personally, we think 
that it is the best, all. things considered. 


_— >. 





It is a Great Strength, as well as a 
great virtue, to be able to adapt-otr- 
selves to circumstances, an easily con- 
form to surrounding c ions, 





Bees and Fruit.—W. A. Webster, of 
Bakersfield, Calif., writes thus to the 
Pacific Rural Press, on this subject: 


It is the candid opinion of the writer 
that the injury to fruit, which is charged 
to bees, begins with decay, birds, yellow- 
jackets and other pilferers; and the 
offices of the bee are such as are only 
beneficial, in the economy of nature. 
The province of the honey bee is to 
fertilize the blossom, and save the nectar 
from it. A bee is guided to its legitimate 
plunder by the sense of smell, and, I 
believe, never punctures the skin. 


————- > & oe 


Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant.—A cor- 
respondent in Central City, Nebr. 
sent a flower, and remarks thus: 


nas 


It blooms about the first of August, 
and grows very rank. The bees werk on 
it allday. I wish you would tell waat it 
is, andif it bears honey. This has been 
a very poor year for honey here—no 
surplus worth noting. 


It is Cleome integrifolia, commonly 
called the ‘‘ Rocky Mountain Bee Plant.” 
It is an excellect honey-producer. 


——~> - <a +--+ oe .—r——— 


Valuable Book.—This is what Mr. A. 
I. Root, says in Gleaning’s about friend 
Alley’s excellent book, which can be 
obtained at this office for 50 cents; 
and the Bre JouRNAL 
$1.25. Mr. Root says: 


or it 


one year for 


This is the title of a new book, written 
by Henry Alley, of Wenham, Mass. It 
contains 8O large pages, and is full of 
good things. In fact, we are ashamed to 
say we did not even know that friend 
Alley had got his queen-rearing down to 
such perfection, for this is what the new 
book deals with, principally. 

Toward the end of the book there are 
a great many good things; for instance, 
how to find a fertile queen ; how to warm 
a small bee room economically : best fuel 
for smokers, and several other items 
that smack pretty strongly of long expe- 
rience. 

>_< 

Sanilac county, Mich., has over 200 
bee-keepers within its timits, and its an- 
nual production is valued at S60.000. 
A County Association, to meet four times 
a year, has been organized, 
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Bee and Honey Exhibits at Fairs. 


The Managers of Agricultural Socie- 
ties are always interested in anything 
that will increase the attractions at 
their Fairs, and if the exhibits of bees 
and honey will prove a real attraction, 
the Directors are usually quite willing 
to offer prizes for such in their Premium 
Lists. 

This is just the right time for bee- 
keepers to make known to the Managers 
of Fairs, in their localities, that they 
will make an exhibit, if they are encour- 
aged to do so by the offer of liberal 
Premiums. 

Every bee-keepers’ Association should 
now appoint a committee to wait upon, 
or immediately correspond with, the 
Fair directors in its immediate vicinity, 
concerning such Premiums, for the 
directors usually meet early in each 
year, to attend to that matter. And if 
adequate Premiums are offered, they 
will always call out an exhibit worthy of 
the name. 

Bees should be shown in full colonies, 
or at least in Observation Hives, and the 
exhibit should include the native and 
imported stock : Italians, Cyprians, Cat- 
niolans, and Syrians, when it is possible 
to do so. sees in such glassed hives 
always prove an ATTRACTION to those 
attending Fairs. 

Comb-Honey, too, should be shown in 
glassed crates, in such quantities as will 
compel the passing crowds to stop and 
admire it! 

Extracted-Honey should be put up in 
glass jars, fancy glass tumblers, jelly 
cups, ete., and shown in such abundance 
and attractiveness that it would compel 
the gazing multitudes to be captivated 
with it. 

The most alluring exhibits are those 
that tower up, to be seen from a dis- 
tance—as it were to hail the crowds, and 
cause them to approach and wonder at 
its excellence and astonishing propor- 
tions! Adorn these exhibits with flags 
and bunting—with signs and inscriptions 
—to charm the beholders. 








Beeswax, too, should be exhibited in 
profusion, as coping, fencing, towers or 
obelisks. 

Apiarian furniture—tools, hives, ex- 
tractors, etc.,—should be there, to enlist 
the attention of beginners and those who 
have but a few colonies, and less experi- 
ence in the pursuit. 


Neatness and taste should be displayed 
in all the arrangements, for these are 
the essentials to success. 

Bee-keepers should be alive to their 
interests in these things, and they will 
find that they can obtain whatever they 
unitedly ask for—almost invariably. 

It has been remarked at nearly every 
place where large exhibits have been 
made, that the apiarian department has 
been the most alluring and captivating of 
the entire Exposition. 

In view of these facts, every Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association should appoint its most 
efficient members to attend to the mat- 
ter at once, and also to secure a grand 
apiarian exhibit at the next Fair in its 
vicinity. 

Each Association should also affiliate 
with the National Association, and 
secure the medals which that body pro- 
vides, to be awarded as the local Society 
may deem most expedient. 





If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘“ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;” a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting asa story. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.00. 


oo 24,>e-o—"" 
Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms before issuing their Catalogues. 
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The Bee-Keepers of Eastern Iowa 
will hold a Convention in the City Hall, 
Maquoketa, on Feb. 11 and 12, 1891. 
A neat programme is issued, in which 
are enumerated the following interesting 
topics. 

Bee-keeping Compared with Other 
Pursuits. A. T. Wheeler, Roseville. 

Which is the best Race of Bees ?—N. 
S. Staininger, Tipton. 

Marketing Honey.—J. M. Jacobs, 
De Witt. 

Essential Qualities in Bees. — Wm. 
Kimble, DeWitt. 

At What Price is the use of Comb- 
Foundation Unprofitable.—H. L. Pang- 
born, Maquoketa. 

The Progress of Bee Culture.—Ex- 
Senator L. W. Stuart, Monmouth. 

Section Case for Comb-Honey.—E. W. 
Coe, Clarence. 

Production of Extracted Honey.—W. 
H. Kimball, Davenport. 

Our Association to Affiliate with the 
International.— Eugene Secor, Forest 
City. 

Which for Profit, Comb or Extracted 
Honey ?—L. C. Fuller, Dubuque. 

Bee Raising. — Frank Cloverdale, 
Welton. 

Prevention of Swarming, While Pro- 
ducing Comb-Honey.—H. L. Harrington, 
Calamus. 

Best Method of Building up Colonies. 
—Thos. O. Hines, Anamosa. 

Shall we Combine Bee-keeping with 
another Pursuit ?—Charles Bixler, Hoyt. 

Question—Is it Best to Clip the Queen’s 
Wings ? 

Increase, and Over-stocking the Bee 
Pasture.—G. M. Tinker. 

; Comb-Honey.—H. 8S. Bowman, Maquo- 

Keta. 

tearing and Shipping Queens.—D. D. 
Hammond, Malone. 

Prevention of Swarming. 

Will a Queenless Colony work Satis- 
factorily ? 

Shipping Crate for Comb-Honey.— 
Edward Petch, Maquoketa. 


This meeting is of importance to all 
the bee-keepers of Iowa, and they should 
be present and help to make the Conven- 
tion a grand success. Mr. Frank Clover- 
dale, the efficient secretary, writes thus 


about some of the details and arrange- 
ments: 


Let all the bee-keepers of the State of 
Iowa come and hold ‘sweet counsel,” 
and have communion with one another 
on our chosen pursuit. 


The people of Maquoketa are proud of 
the fact that the Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion is to be held in their City, and will 
give them a hearty welcome, and they 
have provided an excellent hall for us, 
free of charge. 


Mr. Alfred Neighbour, of London, 
England, is dead. One by one we are all 
passing away—who the next will be we 
know not. A letter just received, from 
Mr. Thomas Wm. Cowan, editor of the 
British Bee Journal, informs us that 
‘* Mr. Neighbour died on Friday, Dec. 19, 
1890, after an illness of considerable 
duration.” 

Mr. Neighbour was an enthusiastic bee- 
keeper, and a gentleman of considerable 
ability and prominence-among the apiar- 
ists of Europe. He was the author of a 
book on apiculture, entitled, ‘‘The 
Apiary; or Bees, Bee-Hives, and Bee- 
Culture,” which has reached several 
editions, and both as to the matter and 
style of printing, is a credit to the craft. 
Mr. Neighbour will be ‘‘ missed,” by the 
apiarists of England, for he was one of 
the oldest, most practical and progressive 
bee-keepers of the present age. May he 
rest in peace. 








—— tis 

The Convention Reports, this week, 
crowd out the News Department and 
much that was prepared for this issue. 
As these Reports are fresh, we give them 
the preference—but we had to omit 
many of the essays. These will appear 
as soon as room is available. 





-_- 


Another Bee-Keeper of New York, 
has passed away—Mr. 8. C. Green, of 
Geneseo. He died on Noy. 18, 1890. 
Mrs. Green will hereafter eare for the 
bees. They number 69 colonies, and 
are now wintering in the cellar. The 
BEE JOURNAL. extends sympathy to the 


| bereaved family. 


—_——_- — 





Our Catalogue will be issued in a few 
days, and will be sent to our old custo- 
mers, and many others, as soon as 





possible. 
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Queries and Replies. 





Hives for Comb-Honey. 


Query 748.—Which is the better hive in 
working for comb honey—the eight or the 
ten frame Langstroth hive ?—Ohio. 


The S-frame hive.-—M. MAHIN. 
The 8-frame hive.—R. L. TAYLOR. 
The 8-frame hive.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I like the S-frame hive best.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 


I use the 1O-frame hive.—J. M. HAm- 
BAUGH, 


The 8-frame every time. — JAMES 
HEDDON. 


I prefer the 8-frame hive.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


I prefer the 8-frame hive altogether. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I prefer the 8-frame hive, although I 
have used both.—A. J. Cook. 


The 8-frame hive seems to have the 
preference.—P. L. VIALLON. 


I don’t know. I use &-frame hives, 
but Iam not sure of my ground.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


I prefer the S-frame hive; yet I have 
used the 10-frame hive with good re- 
sults. —H. D. Currie. 


Neither is best; but of the two men- 
tioned I should prefer the 8-frame hive, 
as the 10-frame hive holds too much.— 
C. H. DrpBERN. 


I prefer the 10-frame hive for general 
purposes. There are differences of 
opinion, however, in the matter, which 
probably will never be decided. There 
cannot be much difference, anyhow.—J. 
E. Ponp. 


I guess it depends somewhat on the 
locality, climate, ete., and I know it de- 
pends a great deal upon the condition of 
the weather, and the condition of the 
bees employed when gathering the sur- 
plus honey. During the past honey sea- 
son I used two 10-frame (Langstroth) 
brood-chambers with perforated-zinc 
excluders between them, for each colony 
that cast a prime swarm, hiving the 
swarm below the excluder after trans- 
ferring all the brood to the brood-cham- 
ber above the excluder. At no time in 
my experience has my bees paid so well 











as they havein the past season. In my 
locality a 10-frame Langstroth hive is 
never too large.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


This query brings up the question of 
the proper size of a hive for comb-honey 
The 10-frame hive is the best, but 
neither hive is large euough for Spring 
breeding ; and it is for this reason that | 
would choose a larger hive. But the 
hive should contain not less than 13 
standard Langstroth frames; then prac- 
tice contraction, by suitable means, at 
the proper time. If these means do not 
suit, 1 may be pardoned for recommend- 
ing the Nonpariel bee-hive, in which the 
whole matter of breediug up in the 
Spring and proper contraction is under 
ready contro].—G, L. TINnKER. 





Convention Notices. 


t@" The Annual Meeting of the Indiana State 
Bee ye Association, will be held in the Agri- 
cultural Rooms, State House, Indianapolis, Jan. 16, 
17, 1891. GEO. C. THOMPSON, Sec., Southport, Ind. 


t@" The Annual Meeting of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held Jan. 19, 20, on 
the Cor. 14th and Laramie Sts.,Denver. The first 
session will begin promptly at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of the 19th. All interested in bee-keeping, 
especially strangers, are cordially invited to be 
present, and assist in the exercises. 

E. MILLESON, Pres., Box 2522, Denver, Colo. 


2" The 22d Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held in 
Agricultural Hall, Albany, N. Y., on Jan. 22-24, 1891. 
Reduced Railroad Rates. Pay full fare to Albany, 
and we will give you return certificates over any 
road coming into Albany (except the Boston & 
Albany) at one-third of the regular fare. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all. Come and bring your 
triends with you. A complete programme will be 
published as soon as completed. 

Geo. H. KNICKERBOCKEH, Sec., Pine Plains, N. Y. 


¢#@~ The Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Bee- 
Keepe rs’ Association, will be held in Yoledo, O.. on 
T needag and Wednesday, Feb. 10 and 11, 181. Full 
particulars #s to railroad and hotel rates, and place 
of meeting, will be given later. Let all interested 
in bee-keeping make an extra effort to be present 
on this occasion. 

MIss DEMA BENNETT, Sec., Bedford, O. 
Dr. A. B. MASON, Pres. 


{@” The Convention of the Eastern lowa Bee- 
Keepers, will be held in the Dobson Town Clock 
Building, at Maquoseta, lowa, Feb. 11, 12 

FRANK COVERDALE, Sec., Welton, lows. 


@” The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at Montrose, oe se ‘Thursday, May 7, 1891. 

. M. SESLEY, Sec, Harford, Pa. 


{2 A joint meeting of the Minnesota Horticultural 
Society, and the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, will be held in Minneapolis on Jan, 2U-23, 1891, 
in Guaranty Loan Building. A business meeting of 
the Bee-Keepers’ Association, apart from the Horti- 
cultural Society,will be held at 9 a.m. on the 21st, to 
adopt a Constitution and By-Laws. ‘The afternoon 
and evening sessions, on that day, willalso bedevo- 
ted to the vee-keepers. All who are interested in 
bee-culture should not fail to attend. An interest- 
ing and instructive time is expected. A number of 

rominent bee-keepers will be there. Prof. N. W. 
McLain, of the Minnesota Experimenta! Station, an 
expert on bee-culture. will ve an interesting 
lecture. C. THEILMANN, Sec., Theilmanton, Minn. 


t2” The Annual Meeting of the Vermont Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held at the Addison 
House, Middlebury, Vt., Jan. 28, 1891. 
J. H. LARRABEE, Sec., Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 
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Foul-Brood is a Geri Disease 


c. J. ROBINSON. 


The report of the International Con- 
vention, held at Keokuk, published in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, acquaints 
us of some hard things our kind cous- 
ins *‘ over there ” in Canada have to say. 

One of their chief men applies to us 
the epithet, ‘* modern Gentiles,” who are 
supposed to be antitypes of the ancient 
heathen ! 

His ‘“‘ voluntary contribution,” read at 
the Convention, and published on pages 
762 and 763, is, at least in some partic- 
ulars, of singular import. Seemingly, 
the author aimed to reflect on the Yan- 
kee “* great guns and tribunes ” specially, 
and include Yankees generally. How- 
ever, he whitewashes his ‘‘furrin ” with 
the mention that his fault-finding ‘‘is 
harmless banter (?). All right, friends, 
give and take ! 

The gist of the contribution, of any 
importance, is expressed in the text of 
the learned essayist’s theme: ‘* How to 
cure foul-brood among bees.” This is 
still a problem generally, and will con- 
tinue such, so long as its true character 
and real cause are not recognized by bee- 
keepers. 

The Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
have, by virtue of an executive enact- 
ment, officials who are qualified, by rea- 
son of their research and experience, to 
perform the duties of a ‘* Board of 
Health” in charge of apiaries. Messrs. 
Allen Pringle and Wm. McEvoy, who 
constitute the board, are familiar with 
the phenomenon known as foul-brood, 
and Mr. McEvoy informs us that he 
had a case of foul-brood originate in‘one 
of his colonies, under his observation 
and test, exempted from any possibility 
of mistake. 

The treatment of foul-brood, as set 
forth in the ‘* contribution,” is the 
starvation plan, which gets rid of the 
foul-brood virus, providing nothing is 
left undone. However, it is more prac- 
tical, and more certain of success, to use 
‘‘drugs” in connection with the plan of 
removing bees and sound brood from 
infected hives. The “starvation” is 
a blissful fancy. I cannot avoid the 
issue. I have the proof to ratify my 
position. Almost all writers have 
treated the subject of foul-brood as hay- 
ing originated within the memory of 
man, but its advent, as proved by itself, 





was co-eval with the first appearance of 
bees in cold climates. 

The brood of bees, while in the meta- 
morphosis state, from the hatching until 
developed into the imago, have in their 
organisms an innate principle, which by 
dint of circumstances, develop (as cer- 
tain as that cider ferments, when under 
favorable circumstances) the phenomenon 
called foul-brood, and these conditions 
are liable to happen whenever’ brood 
dies from any cause, and passes into an 
active state of fermentative decomposi- 
tion, developing putrefaction. 

In all living tissues there are latent 
spores (the same in inanimate matter is 
fungoid) which remain inert until 
quickened by some vital force, conse- 
quent upon the failure of normal vitality 
in some tissue wherein the spores become 
nursed and invade the tissue substance. 
Whenever spores are quickened, they ply 
their role of destroying the substance of 
tissues, and multiply by fission in forms 
known as micro-organisms. 

In cases, including foul-brood, where 
efficient antiseptics and disinfectants 
(germicidal and oxidizing agents) can 
be brought to bear on the germs (bacilli) 
their progress by fission is rendered 
abortive, and the germs (though not 
killed) die from starvation, as it were. 

The disease, called consumption may, 
perhaps, be denominated a germ disease, 
but germs are not the primary cause, 
thoughitis probable bacilli is the sec- 
ondary cause—the factor that consumes 
the living tissues. 

It is certain that spores are not the 
primary cause of consumption, for it is 
self-evident that they would not remain 
dormant, and celebrate, at will, ina 
ghost dance. 

In cases of lung disease, it is impossi- 
ble to treat the diseased tissues with 
germicidal agents — except indirectly 
through the medium of the circulating 
fluid—the blood. 

In the Koch ‘* lymph” process,the vir 
tues of a true germicidal agent that re 
tains its virtues while coursing through 
the lungs, is a great boon in therpeutics. 

In aformer communication, I alluded 
to Mr. Jones, who sits on the throne of 
bee-dom in Canada, mentioning that in 
1882, he, at a Convention, listened to 
the reading of my essay, claiming that 
foul-brood originated by the rotting of 
dead brood, thus developing bacilli; and 
Mr. Jones was the first who responded 
to my claim, by saying: **1 do not be- 
lieve that foul-brood is a germ disease.” 

I take it that Mr. Jones is not a 
scientist, and that he ventures in ‘“* where 
angels fear to tread.” While reading 
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his voluminous article on pages 822 to 
826 inclusive, I learned that he has 
changed his ‘*‘do not believe,” to teach- 
ing that foul brood is a germ disease, 
and admits that it originates from rotting 
dead brood, thus teaching just the same 
doctrine I did in 1882. 

There were at that time others who 
disputed my claim but they are not 
worthy of mention. Mr. Jones fancies 
that the honey becomes charged with 
foul brood virus, the microbes ; but, if he 
will investigate, he may learn that 
microbes do not feed on or exist in honey. 
Indeed, honey is a good antiseptic, and 
is used as such. In fact, honey possesses 
preservative qualities—not equal to bee- 
sting virus, but solong asa colony of bees 
remains large and honey is being gath- 
ered, they are able and do, hold out 
pretty successfully, against the disease. 

Bee-sting poison is powerfully 
septic ; hence its reputation 
so-called rheumatism. 

The idea of bees eating germs (putrid 
rot, inhoney)! If bees swallow germs, 
would the scamps remain in the ‘* abdo- 
men” as long as Jonah did in the fish, 
and come out all right? If bees ever 
swallowed such foul stuff as rotten brood, 
I would not eat honey. The only way 
foul brood virus can be transmitted by 
bees, is by being carried on their feet or 
other parts. I venture the assertion 
that more apiaries have had foul brood 
originate in one or more of the colonies, 
than the apiaries that have been attacked 
from the contagion. s 

When bee-keepers practice freeing 
all of their colonies of dead brood that 
might ferment, foul brood will be a thing 
of the past. Very few, if any, who have 
not allowed brood to ferment and rot in 
the hive, have seen the disease. 

The case related by Mr. Jones of 10 or 
15 colonies caught in the flood, and the 
brood was drowned-—the weather was 
warm and the combs were wet, and con- 
tinued in this condition during a period 
that allowed the fermentative process to 
decompose the tissues to a state of 
rottenness—and a mass of animate 
matter-germs emanated from the brood 
organisms. Suchis one of the changes of 
organic matter, which are just as certain 
as that starch contains the elements of 
sugar, which are convertible into alcohol, 
and thence into ether, and so on! 

One of the ways to produce aleohol is 
to ** plant corn” and produce starch first, 
but you cannot get any corn to plant, 
other than such that first grew sponta- 
neously. 

Mr. Jones is quite right in believing 
that ‘‘some diseases arise de novo, or 


anti- 
for curing 








spontaneous.” There is no disease that 
flesh is heir to, other than such as have 
originated in the flesh. It is not possible 
to be otherwise in the order of nature. 
We are subject toills from accidental! 
causes, such as poisoning, bites by 
reptiles, hydrophobia, etc. It is known 
that rabies appear spontaneously in 
animals of the canine genus, and it has 
been reported that hydrophobia occurred 
spontaneously in man; certain it is that 
incipient symptoms are not uncommon. 


Medical scientists are aware that some- 
times the most contagious diseases 
appear in subjects who have certainly 
not been exposed to the contagion. 

Since I first mooted the doctrine that 
foul brood is a germ disease, in 1882, 
Mr. Cheshire, of England, has taken the 
subject for a theme, and speaks of it 
extensively. He fain would have readers 
infer that he is the original discoverer of 
the germs, or the fact that foul brood is 
a germ disease, and he assumes to coin a 
name ‘ bacillus alvei” for the special 
kind of germs which are the exciting 
cause of foul brood. 

Mr. Cheshire does not stop to refer to 
any authority, many times when he is 
wholly indebted to others for matter 
that he records. He does not, as I have 
read his writings, attempt to deal with 
the problem of the origin of foul brood, 
but treats that point of the matter as 
though foul brood came from heaven. 


Lo! the poor Indians are not the only 
mortals who dream of a far-away spirit- 
country. Why look far off for what is 
within view ? Each and every bee-brood 
grub can be made to develop foul-brood 
virus spontaneously. How do I know? 
Because I have proved the fact by test- 
ing. Go thou and do likewise. ‘* Prove 
all things.” 

My plan of dealing with cases of foul 
brood is to remove the bees from the 
infected hive, and put them into a pre- 
pared hive. I prepare hives for such 
use, by washing the interior, frames 
and all, with some antiseptic. Chloride 
of Sodium (salt) is a powerful anti- 
septic, and strong brine will ‘ fix” 
every thing it nears, so that germs 
cannot do business on it. If there 
be enough healthy brood in the colony 
from which it was removed, to bother 
with, Il amputate the affected parts and 
wet the brood-combs, (all of the combs in 
the hive,) with some efficient disenfectant 
or antiseptic, and the work is done! I 
have found more difficult troubles to 


contend with, in my more than 50 years’ 
experience in bee-keeping, than in foul 
brood. 

Richford, N. Y., Dee. 22, 1890 
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D. A. FULLER. 


The annual Convention of the Northern 
Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
called to order, in the Supervisors’ Room 
of the Court House, at Rockford, on 
Dec. 16, 1890, at 10 a.m., by President 
Herrick. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. 


BEE ESCAPES. 


Mr. Whittlesey, of Seward, was called 
upon, to give his experience with the 
Dibbern Bee-Escapes. He said that in 
some cases it had worked well; in others, 
it did not work at all, as it would take 
several days. He was not satisfied and 
did not think it a success. 

Mr. Stordock, of Durand, said that it 
would certainly get the bees out of the 
supers, but it did sometimes take several 
days. 

President Herrick said that his experi- 
ence was about the same as Mr. Whittle- 
sey’s. At times it worked well, at other 
times it was too slow. 

D. A. Fuller, of Cherry Valley, said he 
had made one, by using a super rim 45 
inches inside, putting in a tight board, 
down 14 an inch, boring 2 two-inch holes, 
and putting a wire cone in them. Plac- 
ing them on in the evening, no matter 
how many supers were piled on top, the 
next morning the bees would all be out 
of the supers. Sometimes there would 
be quite a cluster of bees on the under 
side of the escape. 


SQUARE TOP-BARS AND BURR-COMBS. 


On the question being asked as to 
experience with square top-bars,. Mr. 
Sweezey, of Guilford, said that. he had 
used them two years, and he did not 
think there were as many burr-combs on 
them as on the others. 

Mr. Taylor, of Harlem, said that his 
experience with them was that, if the 
bee-space was over % of an inch above, 
there would be just as much burr-combs. 
He thought that the bee-space, over the 
frames, had more to do with it>than the 
shape of the top-bars of the frames. 

Mr. Whittlesey said that his experi- 
ence was that the bee-space governed 
the burr-combs, more than the shape of 
the top-bars. 

The President said that he used square 
top-bars, and he had no burr-combs in 
the hives containing his new swarms, 
but there were some on those containing 
his old colonies. 





1 P.M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Promptly, at 1 o’clock, the President’s 
gavel called to order, when he gave the 
following : 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS : 


Brother and Sister Bee-Keepers: 


Another year has passed since we last 
met, to talk over the successes and 
failures in our calling, and to give and 
receive benefit from each other’s experi- 
ences. Now we have come together 
again; but under very different circum- 
stances. Last year we had a very 
bountiful crop of the nicest honey ; and, 
although the price was low, we hada 
handsome balance on the credit side of 
our ‘‘ Profit and Loss” account. 


This year. we have no honey of any 
consequence, and the balance is largely 
on the wrong side of the account. Yes, 
and some of us are even sending for 
honey produced by our more fortunate 
brothers in Southern California, to feed 
our bees, in order to prevent starvation 
before Spring. 

Many bee-keepers call it a year of 
failure—‘‘ utter failure.” My friends, 
shall we call it an utter failure? Have 
we learned nothing by the past season’s 
experience? Are we, as progressive 
bee-keepers, not able to put that experi- 
ence to good use? True, our pocket 
books remain empty, and the honey- 
house is a rather lonesome place; so 
much so, that we do not take our friends 
to visit it, asof yore. But may we not 
reap a double harvest next year, in con- 
sequence of not having reaped any this 
year? Do you think there will be as 
many to compete with us next year ? 

I say most emphatically, this has not 
been a year of failure. We need such a 
year, once in a while. For what purpose, 
do you ask? Why, if for no other pur- 
pose, to kill off the drones ! 

Do you not know that we have drones 
among bee-keepers, as well as among 
bees? Out of the hive, as well as in it? 
Let me describe them to you. They are 
much like the drones in the hives. They 
appear in the Spring following a good 
honey season. They think there is ‘* big 
money in bees; and they are going into 
the business with a rush; they come 
about the same time of the year that the 
other kind does; and they are useful 
too, in their way, to wide-awake bee- 
keepers. They buy our surplus bees and 
supplies. 

Like the other kind, they think the 
honey season will last forever. And 
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when they get some honey, they rush 
into the market with it, and sell it for 
half-price, breaking down the market; 
thus making the innocent suffer for their 
indiscretion. 

They never examine their bees, to see 
what condition they are in; consequently 
their usually go into Winter 
quarters, quite unprepared for the 
ordeal. 

And, lastly, they resemble the other 
kind of drones, in that they are always 
males. Who ever heard of a lady bee- 
keeper, who did not take good care of 
her bees, and get the highest price for 
her honey ? Such a season as the past 
one, together with a good sharp Winter, 
will relieve us of those noisy, buzzing 
fellows. And, as next season’s bounte- 
ous harvest comes on (1 believe that 
Prof. Cook predicts that it will be a 
bounteous one) we can pile on the sur- 
plus cases, and complacently carry the 
filled ones and pile them up in the honey 
house; well knowing that there will be 
no ** drones” to break down our market. 

Well, my friends, I have taken 
long time to tell what, in 
probably, you knew better than I. Now, 
as I said before, we have met together 
once more to compare notes, and to learn 
of each other. 

Let this be an enthusiastic meeting of 
wide-awake bee-keepers. Much depends 
on you. Let us be perfectly free to talk, 
to ask questions, or to express our 
opinions. 

Have any new methods, or 
been tried during the past season? If 
so, let us hear about them. Have yov 
noticed any peculiarities in the behavior 
of your bees during the past season? If 
so, tell us about that. We should be 
learning something every year; in the 
bad years as well as the good ones. And, 
finally, my friends, let us try and make 
this the best, the most useful and most 
enjoyable meeting we have ever had. 


bees 


a 
all, 


devices, 


The secretary then read the following 
essay from Mrs. L. Harrison, of Peoria, 
Ills., on 


WOMEN AS HONEY PRODUCERS. 


It has been customary, since the days 
of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, 
to pay women less wages, than is paid to 
the other sex, for doing the same kind 
and amount of work. But they are 
yearly gaining, in the race for money- 
getting, and are determined not to be 
distanced, much longer. There is a 
silver-lining, apparent in the dark-cloud, 
which has so long hovered over her hori- 
zon; and, the time is not far distant, 
when she will be equal in the race. 
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The time is not very remote when 
women, as honey producers, were 
frowned upon by specialists, as she 
elbowed herself in among the crowd. 
At the late “‘ International Bee Associ- 
ation” which convened in the city of 
Keokuk, many practical women, who 
have made the production of the pure- 
sweet a success, were present, and 
received a cordial welcome. We hear 
no more of her unsuitableness for the 
business of honey-production, or see her 
pictured in bedraggled skirts. 

One of the points in favor of her culti- 
vating bees, is, that it can be done at 
home. She can look after her household 
and her bees at the same time, Her 
bees can produce as fine honey as those 
of the stronger sex; and, when it 
placed upon the market, she is not 
expected to take a less price, because it 
is woman’s work. Is this true of women 
who make shirts and pants ? 

A woman came to this city, dressed in 
the garb of the opposite sex, and went 
to work ina tailor shop. She performed 
her work satisfactorily to her employers 
for several weeks, when a worthless 
husband appeared upon the scene. He 
notified the police, and she was immedi- 
ately arrested, and taken before a 
magistrate. On being interrogated why 
she dressed in the garb of a man, replied 
‘**IT do not get the same pay, for doing 
the same kind of work, unless I deceive 
them as to my sex.” She was compelled 
to dress as a woman, and her former 
employer cut down her wages to a 
woman’s scale. 

Women of the Northern Illinois Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, try to produce your 
honey in as neat, attractive packages as 
possible, and demand a good price for it. 
Do not cut down the price in order to 
sell it, as some poor women are obliged 
to do with their wages,in order to procure 
the necessaries of life—but if you can 
get a little more than the _ brothers, 
take it. 

Thus endeth the first lesson. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


is 


DRONE-LAYING QUEENS. 


Mr. Baldwin, of DeKalb, asked if 
one had experienced any trouble by 
young queens, laying drone eggs. He 
had been troubled some, in that way, 
this year. 

Mr. Blackburn, of Iowa, said that he 
had had some trouble that way, but it 
was generally caused by laying workers. 

The Secretary then read an Essay 
from T. G. Newman, of Chicago, on 
‘* Making Exh bits at Fairs.” 
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The discussion that followed showed 
that, while some present had made ex- 
hibits, they did not think the premiums 
were large enough to pay for their 
trouble, and the Association voted to 
have a Committee appointed to wait on 
the Directors of the Winnebago County 
Fair, to ask them to adopt a premium- 
list that would bring out a creditable 
exhibit at the next Fair. The Committee 
consisted of: S. H. Herrick, A. J. 
Sweezey and E Whittlesey. 


CARNIOLAN BEES. 


Mr. Baldwin, of DeKalb, asked the 
members of the Association what kind 
of bees they liked best, Italians, Hybrids, 
Blacks, or Carniolans? He said that he 
had one colony of Carniolans, and he 
thought that they excelled all the others. 


Mr. Whittlesey said that he had one 
Carniolan queen, but received her too 
late to give any report about her progeny. 
She had been 21 days on the road. With 
his experience, heretofore, he preferred 
pure Italians. 

Mr. Stordock said that he had some 
Carniolans, and he was glad that he was 
rid of them. They would fly when others 
would not, and ‘‘ rob” very persistently. 
They swarmed excessively, and remained 
on the combs well, but he preferred the 
Italians. 

Mr. Taylor had bought 7 Carniolan 
queens. They wintered well, but he 
could see very little, if any, difference in 
their work. He thought that they 
became excited more easily than the 
Italians, and they swarmed excessively. 

KEEPING BEES AND POULTRY. 

Mrs. Woodworth, of Rockford, then 
read an Essay on ‘‘ Bee-Keeping Com- 
bined with Poultry Raising.” 

[This was published on page 20.—Ep. | 


Mr. Blackburn said that he could make 
more money in keeping bees than he 
could from keeping poultry. He said 
that keeping ‘‘ fancy poultry ” required 
too much falsification for him to make 
money out of it. 

Mr. Sweezey said that poultry-keeping 
might be used to help out the bad years 
in bee-keeping, but, like everything else, 
it was not profitable unless well done. 

The President said that he could make 
poultry work well with his bees, as he 
could feed the old hen before bee-time. 

On the question being asked: ‘‘ What 
sized hives do you use?” most of the 
members present answered, ten-frame 
Langstroth; two used nine-frames. 


The Convention then adjourned until 
Y o’clock Wednesday morning. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by 
the President. Owing to the severe ill- 
ness of the secretary’s wife, he was 
unable to be present and O. H. Sweezey 
was elected secretary pro-tem, who then 
read the following Essay from Dr. Miller: 
A FEW THINGS THAT I 

BEE-KEEPING. 

Lam requested to write an essay on 
the above subject. That ‘‘few” was 
well putin. Even with that in, I hesi- 
tate to be very positive about knowing 
anything for sure, because so many times 
Ihave thought I knew something, for 
certain, only to find out that I was 
mistaken. But, here goes, for the effort. 

I know that there’s a fascination about 
bee-keeping that makes one content to 
keep on at it, even when a year comes 
which leaves the balance on the wrong 
side of the ** profit and loss” account. 

I know that, in every field, there is a 
limit as to the number of colonies that 
can be profitably supported there, al- 
though no one may be able to say, 
positively, just what that limit is. 

I know that I do not put my bees in the 
cellar as late as I formerly did. I put 
27 colonies in, this Fall, on October 28, 
and the latest on November 8. The 
weather has been warm ever since. I 
know that, but I do not think they would 
be any better off out-doors. The cellar 
door is open much of the time. 

I know that a bee convention is an 
enjoyable place, even if little should be 
learned there. 

I know that I can find use for all the 
brains I have in running bees, and then 
they often outwit me. 

I know I would rather keep pure 
Italians, than to be stung to death by 
cross hybrids. : 


KNOW ABOUT 


I know I would not like to try to keep 
bees without taking at least two bee- 
periodicals. 

I know that you do not know any per- 
fectly satisfactory way to _ prevent 
swarming, when working for comb 
honey. 

I know that is getting upon ground, *“ J 
don’t know.” 

I know I'd better quit. 

C. C. MILuer. 

The reading of the essay was followed 
by a discussion on the time and manner 
of putting bees into the cellar, and the 
ventilation of Winter repositories. 

Mrs. Chas. Winn 
“The Lights and 
Keeping.” 


read an essay on 
Shadows of Bee- 
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This was followed by a discussion on 
** feeding-back unfinished sections,” 
‘‘robbing,” and ‘‘the size of starters 
used in sections,” ete. 

O. H. Sweezy, then read an essay on 

sece-Keeping in Connection with Small 
Fruit.” 

This was followed by a general discus- 
sion. 

The Convention then adjourned until 
one o’clock. 

The afternoon session was called to 
order promptly at 1 p.m. The first thing 
in order were the reports of the secretary 
and treasurer. Secretary Fuller being 
absent, no full report could be had. The 
secretary pro-tem reported Tuesday’s 
receipts $2.75, and Wednesday’s $1.75. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: S. H. Herrick, President; L. 
Highbarger, Vice President ; Chas. Winn, 
Secretary; O. J. Cummings, Treasurer. 

Then the Convention adjourned to 
meet on the third Tuesday in May, at 
Russell Marsh’s residence, in Guilford, 
Ills. 

The Report of those present, showed 
1.451 colonies of bees; 11,017 pounds 
of comb honey, and 21,225 pounds of 
extracted honey. Considering the poor 
season, this was one of the best meetings 
the Society ever had. 

D. A. FULLER, Secretary. 


—> 


Bee-Keepers of Ye Olden Time. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 

Fifty years agol was at my grand« 
father’s. and some of us (children) saw 
honey running from a bee gum, and put 
a japanned bread-dish under it, to catch 
the drip. I can see, with my mind’s eye, 
just how that dish looked, but I have 
never tasted anything half so delicious 
since. 

My grandfather kept his bees in gums, 
which took their name from being cut 
from the hollow logs, of gum trees. All 
that was necessary to do, was to saw off 
a hollow log, about 5 feet long, and nail 
a board on top, to keep out snow and 
rain. The entrance was made by cutting 
notches in the bottom, which we called 
teeth. 

In the Fall, grandfather lifted the 
hives. and those that he thought too 
light to winter, he sat over a fire which 
was kindled in a hole in the ground, of 
about the circumference of the gum ; the 
fire was made of dry sticks which had 
been dipped in melted brimstone. The 
fumes soon smothered the bees, and they 
fell into the fire. 





The nice white comb honey, if there 
was any, was used in the comb, and that 
containing bee-bread, grandmother put 
into a linen bag and hung near the open 
fireplace to drain—this was _ called 
strained honey. When the bag ceased 
to drip, it was put into a keg of water, to 
soak out the remaining sweetness, and 
then hung up again to drain. 

The bag wound up its career by being 
boiled in a kettle to extract the beeswax, 
and was kept down in the water by 
stones. When it was boiled sufficiently, 
the kettle was set off and the wax 
allowed to cool. 

The wax was used to put with tallow, 


- in making candles, to make them harder. 


The sweetened water, obtained from 
soaking the combs, was used in making 
metheglin. The product from the gums 
was all used, but it was not very satis- 
factory. 

My father and mother did not improve 
upon grandfather’s method of keeping 
bees, but followed in his footsteps. My 
husband had an aunt, Aunt Betsy Jairus, 
contemporary with my grandfather, who 
kept bees successfully at North Branford, 
Ct. She was much ahead of my Ohio 
grandfather, for she used box hives and 
secured the surplus in a box, put up on 
top of the hive, and the bees came up 
through holes bored in the cover. 

Ever since I have been a bee-keeper, 
my husband has regaled me with stories 
of how Aunt Betsy Jairus kept bees. 
She was called. thus, to distinguish her 
from another Aunt Betsy Harrison, who 
lived in the same neighborhood. This 
woman had common sense; was very 
energetic. and made money with her 40 
or 50 colonies of bees—carried a little 
wooden paddle to tap them, if they 
attempted to sting her bare arms. Peace 
to her ashes, and may her grave ever be 
green.——Prairie Farmer. 


Bee Escapes, Br-Lenitation, ee 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 


That Carrier for hives, of Dibbern’s, 
is good, as described on page 16. Ido 
not know whether it is better or worse 
than the rope I use. Mine is merely 
three thicknesses of rope, twisted to- 
gether so as not to cut the hands, and 
slipped under the cleats to carry by. 
One or two persons can use it, and I 
think one person can use Dibbern’s, by 
having the sticks go under the front and 
back cleats. I think that his can be put 
on more quickly, if you do not care how 
much you stir up the bees. After they 
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are put on, I do not see that there is any 
difference in them. 

The new form of the AMERICAN BEE 
JouRNAL handles better. Its general 
make-up is fine. 

J. M. Young, on page 16, says that he 
likes the 44% x44 section best, because 
it holds ** just one pound.” Will he tell 
us how he manages to get the exact 
weight? Mine vary a good deal. 

On page 38, Mr. Erkel says: ‘* To 
successfully move bees, the bottom as 
well as the top of the frames should be 
securely fastened, so they will not slide 
together and kill the bees.” Right 
enough for some roads, I have no doubt, 
but I never do anything to fasten a 
frame, either top or bottom, if the bees 
have had a reasonable chance to glue 
them together. My roads, however, are 
not very rough. I have used a common 
lumber wagon, without hay or springs. 
The closed-end frames ought to be nice 
for hauling over rough roads. 

Brother Newman I am glad that you 
published those ‘‘German_ bee-laws.” 
Now, please tell me why such laws can- 
not be secured in this country. Is not 

that a legitimate field for the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union to operate in? Or, 
if there is some better way, tell us what 
itis. Are not the bee-keepers of this 
country just as able to get good laws as 
the Germans ? 

Marengo, Ills. 


[Yes, Doctor, you are right. It comes 
properly under the heading of ‘‘defense,” 
to have good laws enacted to govern the 
pursuit. Butit will take money to get 
it properly presented to Congress, and 
see that it is wisely advocated. Perhaps 
our friend, R. L. Taylor, can frame 
such, and greatly assist in presenting 
them to Congress. We hope to hear from 
him and others on this subject with 
further suggestions.—Epb. ] 


—_——pP ea 


Bees Indispensible to Froit-Growers. 


DANIEL WYSS. 

The first number of the AMERICAN 
Bree JouRNAL for 1891, in its new dress, 
has made its welcome arrival at my 
desk. Readers, let us all, with one ac- 
cord, extend our thanks to the editor as 
an appreciation of the improvements of 
this valuable JouRNAL. 

No doubt every bee-keeper is looking 





honey harvest than was obtained last 
season. 

The bee-keepers of this locality met 
with the same fate as those of a great 
many other sections, viz: A slim honey 
crop. Wet weather, from the beginning 
to the end of the season, was the princi- 
pal cause. During fruit bloom the 
weather was also cold for bees to fly. 
Consequently no honey was gathered 
from that source, and the fruit in turn 
was not benefited by the bees. It, there- 
fore, stands to reason that we had very 
little fruit. 

To my full satisfaction, in my experi- 
ence as nurseryman and fruit-grower, 
the bees have proven themselves of great 
value to successful fruit culture. I am 
somewhat extensively engaged in straw- 
berry and raspberry culture. My 
observations in this line, have demon- 
strated that in seasons when there were 
many bees, and the weather favorable 
for them to fly, during the blooming 
period, the strawberry and raspberry 
crop was a good one; and in seasons 
when bees were scarce, or the weather 
being too coo] during the blooming period, 
the crop would be less. 

Six or seven years ago, when most of 
the bees, generally kept in this locality 
by farmers in a careless way, died ; their 
absence made a remarkable difference in 
the fruit yield; especially in small fruits. 
Even wild raspberries and blackberries 
did not yield as well for several years 
afterwards. 

Last season my early strawberries were 
a failure. It is true the first blossoms 
froze; however, fully 75 per cent. 
opened up after the frost, apparently 
unhurt; but the weather was so cool 
that scarcely any bees visited these 
flowers or blossoms. When the later 
varieties bloomed, the weather was 
warmer (although wet), the bees visited 
the blossoms in great numbers. The 
result was, a good crop. 

Summing it all up, it behooves every 
farmer and fruit-grower, to encourage 
bee culture; and to assist in removing 
any obstacles that may be placed in its 
course. 

We know that bees have been declared 
a nuisance, in certain localities, by per- 
sons who were prompted either by 
ignorance or malice. Instead of being 
considered a nuisance, they should be 
recognized by law, as indispensible aids 
in the fertilization of all flowers. 

Our legislators should, without hesi- 
tation, pass an Act, prohibiting the 
spraying, with poisonous mixtures, of 
all plants, vines, and trees, while they 
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A short time ago, I was astonished to 
hear a nurseryman, who is also a limited 
fruit grower, tell some farmers, that 
some varieties of plums, in order to save 
them from destruction by the curculio, 
would have to be sprayed while in bloom. 
I, then and there, remarked that this 
would be destruction to the bees, and 
should not be tolerated. I have the same 
varieties of plums to which he referred. 
They bloom about every year. From 
close observation during their bloom, 
and immediately thereafter, I never 
found any of the embryo, or small plums, 
injured by insects, until several days 
after the blossoms had fallen. 

The spraying of vines, fruit trees, etc., 
is being highly recommended by fruit 
growers, who have experimented in that 
line. The doctrine is strongly advocated 
by a great many Horticultural journals. 
Consequently, we may expect that a 
great many, throughout the country, 
will be using these poisonous mixtures, 
applying them indiscriminately; there- 
fore, the necessity for a Law, that will 
not only protect bee culture directly, but 
also the fruit grower (sprayer) indirectly. 
I would earnestly request Bee-Keepers 
to try to prevail upon their Representa- 
tives and Senators to pass an Act to 
guard against this evil. 

A common saying is, ‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth a ton of cure,” there- 
fore, let the remedy be applied now. 
Unless bees were kept by near neighbors. 
I would keep at least half-a-dozen colo. 
nies for the direct benefit to my fruit 
crops, even if I were getting no surpug 
honey from them. 

Owing to the uncertainty of honey 
crops, caused by unfavorable seasons 
generally, and other obstacles that we 
find in the way of our pursuit, it becomes 
necessary to take great precaution in 
every step in bee culture. 

The weather not being very cold, nor 
too warm, so far this Winter has been 
favorable for bees, in this locality. The 
white clover, from which we generally 
get our surplus, if we have any, is well 
set, and looks promising for the coming 
season. 

It gives me pleasure, in perusing the 
columns of the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, 
to learn that a prominent apiarist and 
correspondent, who formerly was antag- 
onistic to out-door wintering, has changed 
front. 

At least two qualities are requisite in 
a good bee-hive: first, protection to the 
bees, both in Winter and Summer: 
seeond, being easy, or handy to manipu- 
late; and, I might also add, that the 
cost thereof be reasonably low. The 





readers will find a description of such a 
hive in Vol. 25, page 60, of this Jour- 
NAL. I make my own hives, but have 
none to sell. Although being a strong 
advocate for wintering bees on the 
summer-stand, in our latitude, I do not 
wish to be understood that much farther 
north I might be advocating the same 
doctrine. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio, Jan. 5, 1891. 
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Michigan Stale Convention, 


GEORGE E. HILTON. 


The 25th annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held at the Normandie Hotel, Detroit, 
on Jan. 1, 1891. The meeting was 
called to order at 10 a.m., by the Presi- 
dent, A. J. Cook, who read a letter of 
explanation and regret from Secretary 
Cutting, who was unable to attend. It 
was then moved by Dr. A. B. Mason,and 
seconded by James Heddon, and voted, 
that Assistant-Secretary Geo. E. Hilton 
be elected Secretary. 

The President then appointed the fol- 
lowing committees : 

On Exutsirs—Dr. A. B. Mason, A. O. 
Quick, and R, D. Parker. 


On ReEso_utTiIons—Byron Walker, A. 
W. Fisher, and B. Knight. 

ON THE COLUMBIAN ExposIrion—M. 
H. Hunt, A. I. Root, and R. F. Holter- 
mann. 

On LEGISLATION—A. J. Cook, W. Z. 
Hutchinson, and Geo. E. Hilton. 

The first thing was an essay on 
“The best all-purpose queens, and the 
best manner of rearing them,” by W. Z. 
Hutchinson. Mr. Hutchinson not hav- 
ing arrived, the discussion was opened 
by James Heddon, who spoke of his first 
efforts to put hybrid queens upon the 
market, and the Winter losses in his 
locality, and then described his method 
of controlling fertilization by selecting 
combs from dead colonies. The drone- 
comb was culled out and given to 
selected colonies, after depriving the 
others of all drone-comb. He would not 
bring Cyprian or Syrian blood into his 
yard, until he knew more about such 
bees than he does now. 

Mr. Moore asked, ‘*‘ What is the differ- 
ence in the progeny of a black queen 
mated with a black drone, and the same 
mated with an Italian drone ?” 

Mr. Heddon preferred the bees from 
a black or brown queen crossed with an 
Italian drone. 
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Mr. Root asked Mr. Heddon if he prac- 
ticed artificial fertilization ? 

Mr. Heddon—No, and I believ» it to 
be impossible. 

Mr. Root—In our locality, Italians are 
much superior. I have observed, how- 
ever, that the majority let the queens 
take their own way, and consequently 
many of our largest honey-producers 
had hybrids. As to honey-production, 
he found that Italiansand their crosses 
were superior. He did not know that 
pure black bees ever led the Italians im 
honey-production. 

Mr. Moore—I have bees in three locali- 
ties, and in my home yard I succeed in 
keeping them comparatively pure, but 
in my out-yards I could not, and the 
Italians always out-did the hybrids. 
Then, the pleasure in handling the Ital- 
ians, compared with the others, was 
enough to pay for the trouble of keeping 
them pure. 

Mr. Berg said he had hybrids, and he 
thought they were ‘ high-breeds,” for, 
nothstanding the smoke, they invariably 
aimed at his head, as soon as the hive 
was opened. He said he was a German, 
but did not like German bees; still he 
had a hybrid colony that had filled 128 
sections, for two years in succession. 
Then he pinched off the queen’s head, 
and replaced her with an Italian. He 
would not do that again. 


Mr. Heddon said that he must sand- 
wich in, or he would get buried. Those 
present, who were not bee-keepers, would 
wonder what any one wanted to handle 
such ‘* pesky things” for. He would 
explain that it was for the money there 
was in it. 

Mr. Holtermann asked—‘‘Cannot a 
man, making a specialty of rearing 
queens, afford to pay more attention to 
keep his stock pure, than to gathering 
honey ?” 

James Heddon—Yes, and _ still the 
German bee is the best-natured bee of 
them all; but, it being their nature to 
take wing more readily than the others, 
we receive more stings from them as the 
result. 

Dr. Mason said he wished he could 
believe everything everybody said. He 
did not believe that it was as easy to raise 
wheat as thistles. He was constantly 
striving for Italian blood in his apiary, 
and always had more black blood than 
he wanted. His experience was that he 
received more stings from the crawling 
bees than those on the wing, but so far 
as the production of honey was con- 
cerned, he would as soon have hybrids as 
Italians. 








Mr. Walker—Are these decisions 
drawn from long experiences, or other- 
wise ? 

Mr. Heddon—I have had 21 years’ 
experience, and if I had the object of 
producing comb-honey alone in view, I 
have black queens that I would breed 
from. 

Dr. Mason—I have neighbors who are 
just as good bee-keepers aslam. They 
keep black bees, but my Italians pro- 
duce more honey than they do, every 
time. 

Mr. Moore—My experience is that the 
Italians are superior to the blacks, both 
in points of honey and wintering. 

Mr. Walker—I have purchased many 
colonies of bees, and have found much 
difference in both races. I have pro- 
duced as high as 200 pounds of comb- 
honey from a single colony of black 
bees, and in consideration of the differ- 
ence in price, I should buy black bees. 

Mr. Timpe preferred the “ golden Ital- 
ians,” for they wintered better. He had 
never lost one colony in wintering, and 
had secured more honey than his neigh- 
bors, who kept hybrids. 

Mr. Graden—What is the difference 
between the black and brown bees ? 

Mr. Heddon—There is but one race of 
black bees, but there are many strains, 
and the difference is in the strains. I do 
not believe that the difference in color 
makes any difference in wintering. My 
bees would winter with Mr. Timpe’s, and 
Mr. Timpe’s would die with mine. 

On a vote—9Y were in favor of Italians, 
and 8 were in favor of hybrids. 

An essay by Mr. E. R. Root, was then 
read, entitled, ‘‘ Are apicultural inven- 
tions in demand or excess ?” 

Mr. Heddon—I think that the question 
is an important one, and we should dis- 
cuss it thoroughly. I think that Mr. 
Root is a practical man. I also think 
we have not an extractor worth the 
name, toa practical producer. In points 
of priority of invention, no one was more 
pained than the original inventor. A 
person who had brought out something 
that would enatle one to manipulate two 
colonies instead of one, was a blessing to 
the fraternity, and the man who first 
gives it to public, deserves the credit, 
and if the inventor keeps it a secret, he 
is guilty of criminal neglect. 

Mr. Holtermann could not see the 
justice in this, but was in sympathy with 
the theory. 

Mr. Root liked Mr. Heddon’s sugges- 
tion, but feared it would bring about 
complications. 

President Cook said that this was a 
very important matter, but he believed 
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Mr. Root was wrong in his ideas of 
patents. He thought Mr. Root was 
inducing people to look with suspicion 
upon other people’s property in the 
shape of patents. He thought when we 
taught people to look with suspicion 
upon patents, we were making a mistake. 
He said, do not let us talk against 
patents, but let us educate people to use 
good judgment, and be convinced that 
they have merits before investing in 
them. 

Mr. Root asked for assistance to decide 
matters. He had so much to contend 
with. Inventors would not agree as to 
which was the real inventor. 

Dr. Mason thought that Mr. Root had 
permeated Gleanings with the idea that 
it was wrong to patent anything in bee 
culture. 

Mr. Berg asked, ‘“‘Is it right to 
encourage men to patent inventions and 
then charge enormous prices to those 
who think they must use them ?” 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


QvEsTION Box.—How much is it worth 
to put sections together and put starters 
in them ? 

Mr. Taylor said that he got his sections 
put together for 5 cents per 100, and 
he could put in 1,000 starters per hour. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Another year has passed, and while 
we cannot rejoice in exceeding pros- 
perity, we can felicitate ourselves and 
each other in the fact of continued good 
health, and that we are all spared to 
meet again. We rejoice that ‘* man does 
not live by bread alone,” and that con- 
scious of duty well performed, we can 
smile in the face of ill-success, and hope 
in the proverbs—oft proved true—that 
‘“*TIt is a long lane that has no turn,” and 
‘* Every cloud has a silver lining.” 

Three successive poor seasons, and 
two very poor, are quite enough to make 
bee-keepers sober and thoughtful at 
least, and we cannot doubt that our ex- 
perience will have its uses; and possibly 
we shall all be stronger and win a better 
success in the end, because of this 
eclipse in our fortunes. 

We are taught tosimplify our methods, 
that we may accomplish more, even 
though we expend less labor and energy. 
We study new ways to fence against ill- 
fortune, and seek to discover how we 
may bridge over the stream of failure, 
even though broadened out by a partial 
or complete failure in the honey harvest. 

Thus, some of our bee-keepers are 
Jearning to care for two or three hun- 








dred colonies instead of one; and prac- 
ticing the plan of establishing out-api- 
aries. In this way they hope to win 
complete success, even with but one- 
third of a harvest. Again, by these out- 
apiaries, it is hoped to profit by the local 
variations in nectar-secretion ; for it is a 
well recognized fact, that often while 
there is a complete honey dearth in one 
locality, there may be a fairly good 
harvest a few miles distant. 

Thus the subject of simplifying our 
practice, and founding out-apiaries, has 
become one of exceeding importance, 
largely, perhaps, through the very re- 
verses that have come upon us. I hope 
both subjects, ‘‘simplifying methods” 
and ‘out-apiaries,” may be fully dis- 
cussed at this meeting. 

Another subject bronght into promi- 
nence, greater than it had previously 
received, is that of adding some other 
employment to thatof apiculture. That 
is to have ‘‘ two strings to our bow,” so 
that we may still shoot, even though one 
string snaps asunder; or ‘* put our eggs 
into two baskets,” that we may still have 
our breakfast, even though one basket 
comes to grief. 

May we not profitably discuss this 
question? Shall the apiarist seek to 
combine some other pursuit with apicul- 
ture? And if so, what shall it be ? 


The subject of bee-pasturage is also 
brought to the front, by these seasons of 
reverses. Are there plants that secrete 
nectar, despite weather and climate ? 
If so, what are they? Have they value, 
aside from nectar ? If not, will it pay 
togrow them? We, at the College, are 
working at this problem, and though no 
considerable success has waited on our 
efforts this year, yet we shall not desist 
from our undertaking, until we have 
settled the question for or against special 
planting for honey. 

Next season I shall continue the ex- 
periments already tried, and shall also 
try melilot and rape, to see not only if 
they are weather-proof as honey-plants, 
but also to see if they have other uses 
that will make them profitable to grow 
in the United States, even should they 
fail to attract the bees. 

Some topics have attracted unusual 
attention during the past season: such 
as fixed spaces for frames, and deep top- 
bars to frames. Possibly, it will be well 
to discuss both of these topics. Shall we 
widen our end-bars until they touch? 
and, if so, how wide shall they be? 
And shall we supersede the slatted honey- 
board with the very deep top-bars ? 


These are pertinent questions, and may 
well be discussed. 
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We have tried several experiments, 
during the past season, which are of 
interest. We found that bees could 
winter perfectly well on sugar-syrup, fed 
in wooden combs, and also fed in comb, 
which had never been used for breeding, 
also on section-honey, with no show of 
pollen, except what might be in the 
honey. These experiments prove that 
in the quiet of Winter, bees may live 
and be quite as well off, on a diet of the 
carbo-hydrates alone. Indeed, there is 
good reason to believe that the queen, 
drones and older worker bees receive 
their albuminous food wholly from the 
nurse-bees, and it is not probable that the 
nurse-bees, during the profound Winter 
quiet, prepare and distribute this nitro- 
genous food. 

Elaborate experiments, tried during 
the past season, show that drones die 
very quickly, if deprived of access to 
honey, even though the worker bees may 
freely visit them. That is, the drones 
must have much honey, and must take 
it themselves. Again, drones will live 
much longer if given honey, when the 
worker bees have access to them, than 
when they are beyond the reach of the 
nurse-bees. This, and other reasons, 
make me quite sure that drones must 
depend or the nurse-bees for their albu- 
minous food. We see, then, there is a 
double reason for limiting the number of 
drones in the apiary. They are not only 
great consumers of both sugar and nitro- 
genous food, but they also take some of 
the energy of the nurse-bees, which may 
better be given to the queen, the other 
workers and to the inchoate bees. Thus, 
this point has, practically, no less than 
scientific interest. 

We also tried experiments during the 
past season, to see if different kinds of 
food affected bees differently. We made 
the Good candy, of coarse as well as fine 
sugar, and gave this, also honey, honey 
and syrup, half-and-half, and pure cane 
syrup, to bees in confinement. The bees 
were all kept in a cage, in the quiet, and 
the outcome was not without interest. 
We found that bees caged with honey, 
or with honey and syrup, half-and-half, 
lived in seeming perfect health for 
weeks, while those fed on Good candy, 
made of coarse granulated sugar, or on 
pure cone syrup, made of granulated 
sugar, lived hardly more days than the 
others lived weeks. 

We see, we must use only very fine 
sugar—minutely pulverized, to stock our 
cages, especially shipping cages. This 
caution is imperative, in case we are to 
ship for long distances. We note, too, 
that cane syrup is nota safe food, and 





that it is better to mix sugar syrup and 
honey, half-and-half, than to feed pure 
sugar syrup. Some of our experiments 
in feeding syrup for Winter may seem 
to contradict this; but we must have a 
very accurate knowledge of the experi- 
ments, to speak positively in the 
matter. 

We know that honey is only modified 
or digested nectar. Honey, as Winter 
food, is all ready for absorption; while 
sugar syrup must be digested, as it is by 
the bees when gathered as nectar, in 
transforming it into honey, en route to 
the hive. We easily see then why this 
may not be a healthy food for bees in 
confinement. In activity, they, like our- 
selves, may be able to digest, while when 
quiet they cannot safely do this import- 
ant work of nutrition. This hints at a 
suggestion which I have often made, 
that honey may be a safer food for man 
than cane sugar. The latter he must 
digect, the former is prapared for 
absorption already by the bees. This 
question is so important and so fraught 
with interest that I shall pursue the 
investigation farther another season. 


I have associated not a little with 
people of various pursuits, and I have 
always thought that bee-keepers were 
rather exceptional as planners and 
thinkers. The very nature of the pur- 
suit, I think, incites to thoughtfulness. 
But in the matter of the Rees cones, I 
think that trait has not been very fully 
manifest, This valuable discovery by 
Mr. J. S. Rees, of Kentucky, serves such 
a valuable purpose in the apiary, and is 
so obviously practical and helpful, that 
we would suppose, that immediately 
upon its announcement, bee-keepers 
would generally put it to the fullest use. 
But, notwithstanding the fact that it 
was tested by the inventor in 1877 and 
described fully in the bee-periodicals 
early in 1888; yet, even now, 3 years 
later, it is but little used. Worse than 
this, while some of us commenced at 
once to use the invention, we seemed to 
use it and not our minds. Else why 
should we use it simply as suggested by 
the inventor, to remove bees from the 
sections, and not at allin the equally, 
yea, more important work of freeing the 
extracting combs of bees. For 2 years I 
never saw a line in any of the periodicals, 
even hinting at such use. 

When a bright bee-keeper of northern 
New York suggested such use to me a 
year ago, I felt much as, I suppose our 
good fathers did, who first saw the meal 
replace the stone, that had long done 
service in balancing the bag on the 
horses’ back. I find the cones very 
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helpful in extracting, and think they well 
merit a place in every apiary. 

We find the horizontal escapes, are 
quite as effective as those first described 
by Mr. The only requisite for 
the first named, is that the opening be 
large, that the readily enter the 
cones or Chambers that conduct below. 

Ina litthe more than two years the 
great Columbian Exposition is to open. 
The location of this colossal fair, just 
outside (so to speak) of our OWn com- 
monwealth, gives to Michigan a superb 
opportunity to show her capabilities, to 
exhibit the magnitude of her resources, 
and the enterprise and intelligence of 
her citizens. No doubt all other indus- 
tries will come to the front, and estab- 
lish, in the view of the Nations, Michi- 
gan’s proud position at the head, or as 
one of the leaders in the industrial en- 
terprises of the world. Nor must our 
bee-keepers take a second place in this 
important work. But this enterprise 
will cost much energy, labor and money. 
It should be done, and well done. This 
requires Legislative action, and the 
coming Winter is none too soon to set 
the Legislative wheels in motion. Should 
we not, then, have a competent commit- 
tee, to work with kindred committees, 
in rightly presenting the subject to the 
attention of our law makers. Happy 
are we in having one of our best men in 
the Legisiature, who we may be sure 
will see our interests are not neglected. 

Again we all desire that our interests 
be well cared for at Chicago. We must 
have a competent superintendent. The 
right man for the place is already sug- 
gested. Should we not use our influeftice 
towards his appointment? In case he 
needs an assistant, or in case Michigan 
sends a special person to see that our 
exhibition is properly arranged, should 
we not suggest the proper person ? If 
so, can we do better than to urge that 
our energetic and capable Secretary be 
considered as eminently the person for 
such service ? I suggest that this whole 
matter be carefully considered ? 

The present Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, Hon. Edwin Willets, has 
ever been the firm friend to the bee- 
keepers. His valuable services in pro- 
curing the repeal of the interdict against 
mailing queens, will ever be held in 
grateful memory by us. He is still 
thoughtful of our interests, and as I am 
assured, is determined that the Govern- 
ment in its watchful care should not 
forget the bee-keeper. He has already 
formulated plans for extended experi- 
mentation in the line of apicultural 
advancement. I feel sure that he will 
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co-operate in any work that we as bee- 
keepers may suggest. 

I call your attention to the matter of 
urging upon the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the desirability of 
seeking out the races and species of bees 
in various parts of the world, and of 
importing them to America. It seems 
to me that this should be done, and by 
the Government. I suggest that we 
memoralize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to that effect. 

Itisa fact that spraying fruit-trees 
with the arsenites, to defend against the 
codling-moth, leaf-rollers,canker-worms, 
tent-caterpillars, etc., is becoming, and 
will continue to become more and more 
common. It is equally patent that such 
spraying, even for the object in hand, 
should not occur at the time of blossom- 
ing. It is also beyond question that 
such spraying at the time of bloom is 
likely to be disastrous to bees in the 
vicinity, and that injury to the bees is 
very hurtful to bee-keeper and fruit- 
grower alike. Every intelligent man 
recognizes the benefits of bees to plants, 
and will regard with displeasure any 
circumstance that tends to injury or 
destroy these valuable agents of fertili- 
zation. 

It is not probable that any person 
would spray his orchard while in bloom 
were he aware of the danger, so it is 
very important that information on this 
point be speedily, generally and widely 
scattered. What would do this more 
quickly and effectively than a law mak- 
mgit a serious offense to spray fruit- 
trees with poisons while in bloom? I 
believe that Michigan, whose bee-keep 
ers have already suffered, should act in 
this matter ; should be the first indeed to 
inact a law that would be almost sure to 
prevent this ‘needless and inexcusable 
practice. I hope that Mr. Taylor will 
be appointed a committee of one, to take 
this matter in hand, and secure such 
Legislation as in his good judgment will 
best secure the end desired. 

At this meeting we first try a new 
scheme—the holding of our session when 
we are sure to procure reduced fares on 
the railroads. This, and the holding of 
our meetings where some person of the 
locality will be interested, and will look 
after the local arrangements, is, as I 
suggested a year ago, of great impor- 
tance. We have now seen the practical 
workings of the scheme, and can act 
very intelligently as to the time and 
place for holding the next meeting. 
Such action is so important that*I sug- 
gest it be taken with thoughtful care. 

A. J. Cook. 
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Mr. Moore asked Prof. Cook if he had 
experimented with English heather. 

Prof. Cook—It has been repeatedly 
tried, and always proved a failure. 

Mr. Heddon did. not think that legis- 
jation in favor of the bee-keepers, against 
the spraying of fruit trees would be 
advisible. 

Mr. Root said there had been many 
inquiries as to what course they should 
take against poisoning their bees, and 
he recommended the Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
and asked Mr. Taylor to state the law 
on such matters. 

Mr. Taylor-—It is difficult to secure 
evidence to prove whose bees were killed, 
or who had poisoned them. 


Wm. Anderson thought that the Law 
was a good ** school master,” but should 
be used lawfully. He thought that if a 
person was told that it was against the 
laws of Michigan to spray fruit-trees, 
when they were in full bloom, it would 
be a great restraint. 

On a vote being taken, 20 were in 
favor of making such a Law, and 7 were 
opposed to it. 

An essay on ‘‘ Foul-Brood,” by R. L. 
Taylor was then read, and Mr. Taylor 
had combs in the hall containing foul- 
brood, and this ‘‘ebject lesson” was of 
great value to those present. 

Mr. Graden asked, Will foul-broody 
honey infect another colony, if carried 
into that hive? This was answered, yes. 

Mr. Graden said that he had had a 
great deal of experience with foul-brood, 
for several years, but he did not think 
that a remedy existed that would produce 
a permanent cure. His neighbors’ bees 
robbed his foul-broody colonies, 5 years 
ago, and they have no foul-brood yet. 
His new swarms from foul-brood colonies 
are not affected the first season. 

An essay entitled, ‘‘Is Profitable bee- 
keeping a thing of the past?” by T. F. 
Bingham, was then read. 

Mr. Heddon said that he believed there 
were fortunes to be made in bee-keeping, 
and fortunes could also be lost. The 
person who could increase his crop, and 
decrease his labor, would succeed. He 
had found that the first thing wanted 
was a proper hive. 

Mr. Anderson thought that the small 
bee-keepers kept the prices of honey 
down, by selling at ruinously low prices. 

Mr. Moore thought that the good honey 
produced by the specialist, would super- 
sede the poor honey produced by the old- 
fogy bee-keeper. 

Dr. Mason wanted to know why we 
were getting so small a price for our 
honey, when it was so scarce ? 





Mr. Heddon said why he sold his so 
cheaply, was that he sold strictly for 
cash in advance, and it made him a good 
advertisement. If he got a good crop 
next season he would sell it for the same 
price as this year. 

Mr. Walker said that the most of the 
honey put upon the Detroit market dur- 
ing the past season, was produced by 
non-specialists, and he thought that Mr. 
Heddon ought not to have sold his 
superior honey so cheaply. He sold his 
extracted honey to grocers for 11 and 12 
cents per pound. 


Mr. Root said that the demand for 
honey was increasing; that they were 
now selling their fifth car-load from the 
the west, and they have a standing order 
for two tons a month from now until 
April. 

Mr. Moore said that the masses were 
not educated to the use of extracted- 
honey, and were not posted as to the 
difference between extracted and strained 
honey. 

An essay entitled ‘‘ Honey statistics, 
and their advantages to the bee-keeper,” 
by G. H. Knickerbocker, was then read. 

Mr. Moore thought that the New York 
Honey-Producers’ Exchange was a good 
thing, as it supplimented the report 
given in Gleanings. 

Mr. Holtermann considered that the 
report was useless unless it was received 
immediately after the completion of the 
honey crop. 

President Cook considered the report 
in Gleanings superior to the New York 
Honey-Producers’ Exchange, as it was 
broader in its nature. He thought that 
the space could be saved by printing a 
summary gotten up from reports, from 
every county in the State, as nearly as 
possible. 

Mr. Heddon wanted the subject of 
honey-boards brought up. 

President Cook said the break-joint 
honey-board prevented brace-combs and 
propolis. He could not get along with- 
out the honey-board, and did not think 
that the thick top-bar would ever super- 
sede the honey-board. 

Dr. Mason had taken solid comfort in 
the use of thick top-bars ; the bars being 
as clean at the end of the season as 
when the bees were first put on them. 

Secretary Hilton was asked his experi- 
ence with honey-boards. 

He said that he used a sheet of per- 
forated zinc laid directly on the brood- 
frames, with one bee-space between the 
top-bars and sections, thereby bringing 
the sections within the least possible dis- 
tance of the brood. 
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Mr. Walker had used various kinds 
of honey-boards, and had no trouble 
with brace-combs, whether break-joint 
or otherwise. 

Mr. Root thought we had better go 
slow in the matter of thick top-bars, and 
the many new devices. It is expensive, 
and that was a serious matter. Regard- 
ing dovetailed hives, he said that they 
could be made and shipped cheaper than 
to cut them square. 

EVENING SESSION. 

‘* In what do we profit by the importa- 
tion of queens ?” by D. A. Jones, was the 
next essay read. 

A. I. Root said that he would be very 
glad of suggestions. They were import- 
ing 200 queens per year, and after test- 
ing all other resources, they knew of 
nothing better than the best importa- 
tions from Italy. 

Mr. Perry thought the people went a 
great deal by looks. They were usually 
pleased at first with a yellow queen; but 
many times would become dissatisfied 
when their qualities were tested. Many 
of the darker ones proved more satis- 
factory. 

Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson thought that 
the importation of queens at the present 
time was of no value, as we had and 
could breed as good queens as the world 
contained. 

President Cook thought that the 
American breeders were not doing as 
much for themselves as Nature was 
doing for the bees in Italy; if they were 
we would be exporting queens. 

Mr. Berg could not see how we could 
accomplish much in that direction, so 
long as men differedso much in opinions. 
We cannot control the crossing as we 
can with our stock. 

Mr. Timpe was of the same opinion. 
He preferred the ‘golden Italians,” 
while his neighbor would not have them: 


QUESTION-Box.—W hat are the relative 
merits of the dovetailed-corner, and the 
square or halved-corners. 

John G.Kundinger had a sample of the 
dovetailed work on exhibition, and it 
was decided in favor of the dovetailed- 
corner. 

“Is as much foundation as we are using 
advisable ?” 

Mr. Taylor—Yes ; use full sheets every 
time. He had tried the Hutchinson 
plan, and had more combs built on that 
plan than he wanted. 


W. Z. Hutchinson had no trouble in 
getting worker-comb without full sheets 
with young queens ; but, with old queens, 
they would build drone-comb. 





A rising vote showed 16 in favor of 
full sheets, and 4 in favor of starters. 


Dr. Mason said that the practical dif- 
ference with him was nothing, whether 
he used foundation or not. 

Mr. Walker wished to qualify his vote. 
He used full sheets in the outside sec- 
tions, and starters in the center ones. 

Mr. Heddon thought that this would 
give drone-comb in the centre sections. 

‘* Shall we use closed end-bars ?” 

Mr. Hunt—I would not. 

Mr. Taylor would, because they stay 
there. 

Dr. Mason—Yes; that is just what 
they do, and if you want to get them out, 
they all have to come out, and sometimes 


I have to get on top of them to get them 
out. 


MORNING SESSION—JAN. 2. 

‘*'The benfits to be derived from api- 
cultural associations,” by R. F. Holter- 
mann, was the first essay read. 

Mr. Root saidif we were not careful 
we would find ourselves like the rickety 
old man described in ‘* Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ;” and he hoped, if any one saw 
him hanging back in the matter of Con- 
ventions, he wanted them to take him by 
the collar and straighten him up. 

Dr. Mason said that it was a good 
essay, butall might not agree with the 
writer. He could not, in the matter of 
judges. He had judged at Fairs, and 
other places, many times, and could do 
better justice to all parties alone, than 
with two or three others. 

Mr. Berg said he had hesitated about 
spending the time and money to come so 
far, but he was amply paid, and should 
go home rejoicing. 

Dr. Walter agreed with Mr. Berg, and 
was well paid for his efforts. 

Prof. Cook rejoiced in the fact that so 
many, who formerly were opposed to 
Conventions, now endorsed them, and he 
was happy in the thought that some 
whom he had labored with, were now 
experiencing a change of heart; yes, 
they were converted. 


QUESTION-Box. — Honey adulteration. 
Mr. Heddon suggested a ‘‘ trade mark” 
for our honey, and it was referred to the 
committee on resolutions. 

It was moved and supported that the 
matter of prosecution for the adultera- 
tion of honey be referred to the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union. Carried. 

The next essay read, was entitled, 
‘** Cellar vs, out-door wintering,” by Dr. 
A. B. Mason. 

Mr. Heddon said that that paper was 
just what he would have written three 
or four years ago, but he had learned 
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that while he could control the tempera- 
ture in the cellar, he could not control 
the long confinement. The fact that 
bees out-doors could have frequent 
flights, and get the benefit of the sun’s 
rays, Was a great advantage in out-door 
wintering. He believed, however, that 
the wintering problem hinged upon the 
pollen theory. 

Dr. Mason was fully in accord with all 
that Mr. Heddon had said. 

Mr. Moore thought that there were 
many points in favor of out-door winter- 
ing. He had changed to out-door win- 
tering, in chaff hives. 

Mr. Walker thought that it depended 
more on the stores used, than the man- 
ner of wintering. He had prepared a 
cave with a stream of spring water run- 
ning through it. He dammed up the 
water, to the depth of 2 inches, over the 
bottom, and occasionally drew it off, and 
the dead bees all floated out at such 
times. The temperature of the water 
is 48°. 

Mr. Berg said that in the past season, 
his bees wintered out-doors, had given 
75 pounds per colony, while those in the 
cellar had given but very little on ac- 
count of being too weak at the com- 
mencement of the honey-flow. Those 
wintered out-doors seemed always 
strong. 

Dr. Mason asked ‘*What are the 
symptoms of the nameless Bee disease ?” 

Prof. Cook answered: The bees ap- 
pear similar to old robber bees, and 
come out of the old hive in a trembling 
condition. They will get on their backs, 
and cannot turn over, and finally die. 
The evidence was ample, that the chang- 
ing of the Queen, cured the malady. 


NEXT PLACE OF MEETING. 
Invitations were received from Ply- 
mouth, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Flint, 
Battle Creek, Kalamazoo and Lansing. 
After a lively competition, it was decided, 
unanimously, to go to Grand Rapids, 
and the time was set for Dec. 31, 1891, 





and Jan. 1, 1892. 

The following officers were then elected 
for the ensuing year: President. Hon. R. 
L. Taylor; Ist Vice President, M. H. 
Hunt; 2nd Vice President’? W. Z. Hutch- 
inson; Secretary, Geo. E. Hilton; 
Treasurer, Dr. A. B. Mason. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Moved and carried, that H. D. Cutting, 
Clinton, Mich., be appointed to arrange 
for the bee-keepers’ exhibit at the Colum- 
bian exhibition. 

Moved and carried, that the committee 
on legislation be permanent, and the 
matter of spraying, and the Columbian 


Exhibition, be referred to them, with 
full power to act. 





The report of the secretary showed 


the following membership: 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Daniel Stuart, Comber, Ont. 
Wm. Anderson, Imlay City, Mich. 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Lansing, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Clinton, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 
L. S. Walter, Fife Lake, Mich. 
J. T. Timpe, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
B. Knight, Utica, Mich. 
Byron Walker, Capac, Mich. 
A. O. Quick, Leona, Mich. 
R. D. Parker, Climax, Mich. 
A. W. Fisher, Ganges, Mich. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Auburndale, Ohio. 
F. H. Miller, Brighton, Mich. 
J. B. Berg, Traverse City, Mich. 
R. Graden. Taylor Center, Mich. 
R. F. Holtermann, Romney, Ont. 
John Saver, Brighton, Mich. 
F. M. Moore, Rockaway, Ohio. 
J. G. Kundinger, Kilmanagh, Mich. 
H. L. Hutchinson, Mayville, Mich. 
G. H. Denmuth, Peru, Ind. 
B. F. Conley, Brighton, Mich. 
Edwin Hodge, Plymouth, Mich. 
G. E. Copeland, Windsor, Ont. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 
Chas. E. Cook, Starville, Mich. 
E. Wright, Windsor, Ont. 
Mrs. James "Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Mrs. R. B. Wheeler, Detroit, Mich. 


The next essay was entitled ‘* Apicul- 
tural Journalism; its past and future,” 
by Thos. G. Newman. 

Prof. Cook was glad to notice the 
harmony and good qualities of all the 
bee-papers, and said we should heartily 
support all the bee periodicals and in- 


| crease their circulation. 


Mr. Root said that the publishers of 
the bee periodicals would be glad of any 
suggestions or hints that would enable 
them to serve their subscribers better. 

Mr. Hutchinson endorsed all that Mr. 
Root had said. 

The next essay was entitled ‘* Benefits 
to be derived from honey exhibits,” by R. 
McKnight, Owen Sound, Ont. 

Dr..Mason thought that Mr. McKnight 
was mistaken in regard to the amount 
received for single exhibits. 

M. H. Hunt had received $192.00. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, $175.00. 

And Dr. Mason. $149.00. 

The Report of the committee on reso- 
lutions was adopted as amended,and is as 
follows : 
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BESOLVED, That the thanks of this Association 
are due, and are hereby tendered to its officers, for 
the efficient manner in which they have conducted 
this convention. 

To M. H. Hunt, and George E. Hilton, for their 
ardent and unselfish efforts in insuring the success 
of this meeting; 

To the proprietor of the Hotel Normandie, for 
many courtesies, and especially for kindly providing, 
free of charge, such a commodious room for holding 
this convention. 

We also extend thanks to those brother bee- 
keepers coming from a distance, from Ohio and 
Canada, who by their presence and untiring zeal, 
ave contributed so largely to our enjoyment and 
profit. 

We also acknowledge the liberal treatment of the 
daily papers, in reporting the proceedings of this 
convention. 

RESOLVED, That we view with alarm, not unmixed 
wilh disgust, the fact that at this time of compara- 
tive scarcity of pure honey, increasing amounts of 
adulterated liquid honey are being offered for sale, 
in many cities of our State, by certain unscrupulous 
corporations, who make a business of adulterating 
food products, and we denounce this business as a 
gross fraud, not only upon the eee. 
but also upon the consumers and venders of pure 
honey. We would therefore caution the public 
against purchasing glass packages of so-called 
“White Clover,’ or “Michigan sStrained-Honey,” 
etc., etc., which may usually be disiinguished from 
the pure article, in that they NEVER CANDY (owing 
to the presence of glucose) even when exposed to 
the coldest weather fora long time. These goods 
are put on the market, in violation of a special 
Statute of our Legislature:—having no label to 
vouch for the character of the contents, of these 
packages, or the responiibility and identity of the 
parties putting them up for sale. We would further 
urge the consumers to purchase, only such glass 
packages as are properly labeled—(with the name 
and address of the producer’, as pure honey. 

Your committee would also respectfully refer the 
matter of dealing with the adulterators of our 
product, as provided by law, to the careful consider- 
ation of “The Bee-Keepers’ National Union,” with 
whose aid, and the co-operation of the public, and 
the press, we may contidently expect to speedily 
banish this infamous traffic from our midst. 

We would also recommend, in order to further 
promote this object; that this Association adopt a 
trade-mark to be used by its members in marketing 
their extracted honey; and that the daily papers be 
requested by our secretary, to publish the law in 
relation to the sale of adulterated honey. 

BYRON WALKER, 
Chairman of Committee on Resolutions. 


The 25 who reported, give the follow- 
ing statistics: 1,507 colonies of bees in 
the Spring, and 1,629 in the Fall. 
7,024 pounds of comb honey; 11,145 
pounds of extracted honey, and 645 
pounds of beeswax. 

The Committee on exhibits reported as 
follows, and the report was, on motion, 
adopted : 

We find on exhibition, several samples 
of foul-broody comb, by R. L. Taylor. 

Extracted honey, by Geo. E. Hilton. 

Several kinds of extracted honey; 
some white, fall and raspberry comb- 
honey ; and honey cartons, J. P. Berg. 

Samples of comb-honey in glassed sec- 
tions, J. A. Foster. Samples of different 
kinds of extracted honey and of Italian 
bees, Jacob Timpe. 

Dove-tailed hive corner and frames, J. 
G. Kundinger. One-piece sections, L. 
frames, some brood, sections, foundation 
and samples of extracted honey, M. H. 
Hunt. One-piece sections, and samples 
of adulterated honey, Byron Walker. 

Two photos of his honey display at 
Toronto, R. McKnight. 





Samples of the ‘Illustrated Home 
Journal,” and ‘“‘American Bee Journal,” 
by T. G. Newman & Son. 

Sample copies of ‘* The Review,” and 
copies of the book on ‘‘ The Production 
of Comb Honey,” by W. Z. Hutchinson. 

A. B. Mason, 
A. O. Quick, 
R. D. PARKER. 

Moved and carried that the matter of 
a ‘‘trade mark” be referred to the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, for consideration. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


Committee. 





- 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 


1891. 
Jan. 16, 17.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Geo. UC. Thompson, Sec., Southport, Ind. 
Jan. 19, 20.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
E. Milleson, Pres., Box 2522, Denver. Colo. 
Jan. 20-23.—Minnesota State, at Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. Theilmann, Sec., Theilmanton, Minn. 
Jan, 22, 23, 24.—Kastern New York, at Albany, N. Y. 
W. 8. Ward, Sec., Fuller's Station, N. Y. 
Jan. 22-24.—New York State, at Albany, N. Y. 
Geo. H. Knickerbocker, Sec., Pine Piains, N. Y. 
Jan. 28.—Vermont State, at Middlebury, Vt. 
J. H. Larrabee, Sec., Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 
Feb. 10, 11.—Ohio State, at Toledo, 0. 
Miss Dema Bennett, Sec., Bedford, O. 
Feb. 11, 12.—Eastern Iowa, at Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Welton, lowa, 
May 7.—Susquehanna County. at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


{3 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip. 


a el el ee el i i i i ie A a el 
Frames for a Migratory Apiary. 


A frame like the modified Hoffman 
(for brood chambers) would be _ less 
bother, through the season, than it 
would be to fasten all the frames twice a 
year for hauling. About 1% spacing is 
right for the brood chamber, and 1% to 
1% is right for the extracting super, 
with a queen excluded between the super 
and brood chamber. My crop this year 
is 27,000 pounds, all white and thick, 
and put up in new 5-gallon cans, 2 in a 
case. J, F. McInryre. 

Ventura, Cal. 
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Tons of Honey for Hotels. 


Dr. Searles of Worcester, Mass., is the 
possessor of 500 colonies of bees. At 
the Convention in Ploughman Hall, 
soston, Dec. 13, he said that he used a 
modification of Dr. Tinker’s hive, and 
that 4 tons of honey were produced last 
season. At one hotel he sold half a ton. 
Most of the honey was sold in New York 
at 2ZO cents per pound.—E. L. Pratt, in 
Apiculturist. 





Adaptation for the Business. 


Many persons are naturally unfit for 
the bee business, from carelessness and 
inaccuracy about their work. I know of 
no out-door pursuit where so much 
depends on the right thing being done at 
the right time, and in the right way. A 
willingness to work hard, and a determin- 
ation to succeed, are characteristics of 
the prosperous bee-keeper. —G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 





Clipping Queen’s Wings. 


I notice in the answers to Query No. 
746, only Mr. Eugene Secor cuts the 
queen’s wings, without catching her. I 
have been cutting mine that way for 5 
years or more, as the bees killed them 
quite often after I had caught them to 
cut their wings, in fact I lost 4 a dozeu 
or more in one season in that way. Since 
then Iecut them exactly as Mr. S. does. 
I wish to make one more remark in 
regard to the answer which says: ‘‘ Clip 
the tip of Both Wings.” If you clip 
both wings straight across, and cut off 
no more than 44 of the wing, the queen 
will fly quite readily at swarming time, 
and may light high up in some tree. 
This is probably known to all old bee- 
keepers who cut their queen’s wings, 
hence, I write this that beginners may 
not be misled. PAUL SCHEURING. 

West DePere, Wis., Jan. 2, 1891. 





Watering-Place for Bees. 


I am highly pleased with the improved 
style and make-up of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Being more compact, it occupies less 
room on the desk, and I think it a more 
convenient form for binding. In the 
number before me, I notice an article 
from Gleanings, by E. Smith, on a 
‘*Watering Place for Bees.” Let me 
describe the one Luse: Take an empty 
salt-barrel, and place it upon a tight 
platform or bottom-board, that is con- 
siderably larger than the head of the 





barrel. Set it in some out-of-the-way 
place, handy to water, and where it will 
be in the shade at all times. Fill it 
about two-thirds full of sawdust; throw 
in a handful of common salt, and fill it 
up with water. It will ooze out and run 
out on the platform, and keep it just wet 
enough to attract the bees, who will visit 
it by thousands. Add a pailful or so of 
water every morning in hot, dry weather, 
and occasionally a little salt, and some 
refuse sweets will still make it more 
attractive. Bees require a large amount 
of water in dry weather, and the above 
method is the best that I have yet found 
for supplying them. D. MILLARD. 
Mendon, Mich., Jan. 5, 1891. 


Warm Weather and Winter Rainbow. 


We are having remarkable weather 
here in west central Illinois. We have 
had to-day, sunshine, rain and hail, and 
now, 8 o’clock p. M., itis snowing. The 
weather has been exceptionally warm, 
and dry, there having been no rain or 
snow for several weeks. The lowest 
temperature, so far, was 14° above zero. 
The bees have flown every day this week 
except Sunday. The temperature was 
as high as 53° at 10 a.mM., to-day. 
While rainbows are very frequent during 
the Spring and Summer months, their 
appearance upon New Year’s day is of 
very rare occurrence in this latitude. 
Many of our citizens saw a beautiful 
rainbow to-day at about 11 a.m. This 
too, is of rare occurrence, happening so 
near the middle of the day. The rain- 
bow was nearly due north. These are 
phenomena that seldom occur here, 
perhaps not more than once in a lifetime. 

S. A. SuHuck. 

Liverpool, Ills., Jan. 1, 1891. 





Catalogues and Price-Lists for 1891, 
are received as follows: 


Geo. H. Stahl, Quincy, Ills. — 100 
pages with beautiful illuminated cover— 
Improved Excelsior Incubator for hatch- 
ing chickens. 

Emerson T. Abbot, St. Joseph, Mo.— 
10 pages—Apiarian Supplies. 

G. P. Morton, Prairie Home, Mo.—16 
pages—Bee Hives and Apiarian Supplies. 

George E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.— 
8 pages—Apiarian Supplies, Bee Hives, 
etc. 

M. 8S. Roop, Council Bluffs, lowa—16 
pages—Bee Hives and Supplies for Bee- 
Keepers. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 








Aline of this type will admit about eight words, 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 





Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 





Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS.—0n 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 
10 # cent.; 8 times, 15 ® cent.; 13 times, 20 
# cent.; 26 times, 30 # cent.; 52 times, 40 @ 
cent. 

9n 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15 ® cent.; 8 
times, 20 ® cent.; 13 times, 25 ® cent.; 26 
times, 40 per cent.; 52 times, 50 # cent. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20 % cent.; 8 
times, 25 per cent.; 13 times, 30 ® cent.; 26 
times, 50 # cent.; 52 times, 60 # cent. 








@@®” On larger Adve: isements discounts will 
be stated, on application. 


> > >> > >> >> + >> >>> >>> + + > >>> >>>» + + 9) 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. : 





Special Notices. 


{= Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


( Send us one new subscription, with 


$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(@¥~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 

( Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 

For 50 colonies (120 pages) 


AS Tee $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
get mixed. Please write American Bee 
ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


Our Sewing Machine.—One who has 
purchased a Sewing Machine of us, as 
advertised on page 382, volunteers this 
statement: 


I am well pleased with the Sewing 
Machine you sent me; any persons 
wanting a good Sewing Machine, one 
that is equal to the high-priced machines 
which are sold by agents, can do no 
better than to send for your $15.00 
Machine. They will be agreeably sur- 
prised when they see it. Mine is really 
better than I expected. 

W. J. PATTERSON. 

Sullivan, Ills., Dee. 5, 1890. 





t&~ A characteristic advertisement in 
its straight-forward business talk is that 
of J. J. H. Gregory, the veteran seedsman 
of Marblehead, Mass. Mr. Gregory’s 
reputation for fair dealing and exact 
fullfilment of promises is a hardy annual, 
and has never failed to justify the entire 
confidence of his customers. All who 
want reliable seeds should be sure to 
send for his 1891 catalogue. 





There are calendars and calendars. 
Some are purely. ornamental ; others use- 
ful. Among the latter is that issued for 
the year 1891, by the Pope Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Boston, Mass. It has 
removable leaves on a neat stand for 
each day, and plenty of space for memo- 
randa is provided, and we find the calen- 
dar very handy on the desk. It is the 
fifth year of its issue. 


>. ~er 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Hay- 
Fever—A new home treatment whereby the 
worst cases of these hitherto incurable dis- 
eases are permanently cured by a few 
simple applications made once in two 
weeks by the patient athome. A circular 
describing the new treatment is sent to 
any applicant free on receipt of stamp to 
pay postage by A. H. Dixon & Son, sole 
proprietors,345 West King Street,Toronto, 
Canada. 49A 12Mtf 





The **Farm-Poultry’”’ is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston, at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL with the Farm-Poultry at 
$1.35 per year forthetwo. Or with the 





ILLUSTRATED HomME JOURNAL at $1.75. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club. 
The American Bee Journal - 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide... .. .... 1 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 
The Apiculturist 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance 
Canadian Bee Journal 
American Bee-Keeper 

The 8 above-named papers 


und Langstroth Revised: Dadant) ¢ 
Cook's Manual (1887 edition) 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. * 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth), ¢ 
Root's A B C of Bee-Culture 
Farmer's Account Book 
Western World Guide 
Heddon’s book, ““Success,”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees .... 
Convention Hund-Book 
Weekly Inter-Ocean... ..... 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 
History of National Society. 
American Poultry Journal.. 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 
Prairie Farmer............... 2 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 
American Garden 
Rural New Yorker .......... 2 


Do mot send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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We send both the Home 
Journal and Bee Journal 
for 1891, for $1.35. 





Binders made especially for the Ber 
JouRNAL for 1891 are now ready for 
prec at 50 cents each, including pos- 
tage. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if = do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 





Supply Dealers, before issuing 
their Catalogues for next season, should 
write to us for terms on the Globe Bee-Veil. 
We have sold over 1,200 within the past 
year. They give universal satisfaction 





(2 The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, will meet in convention with the State Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 22, 23 and 24, 1891, in Agricultural Hall, 
Albany, N. Y., at 10 a.m. 

W. 8. WARD, Sec., Fuller’s Station, N. Y. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, Dec. 25.—Comb Honey is selling 
at 15@17c. White Clover quite scarce. Ex- 
tracted, 7@9c. Beeswax, 2ba27e. 

M_H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, Dec, 24.—Market is rors gues. 
copoly on comb honey. We quote: “7 
white 1-lbs., 15@16¢; 2-lbs., 13@l4c: _ off- 
a 1-lbs., 13@14¢c; 2-lbs., 12c; buckwheat, 

-lbs., 11@12c¢; 2-lbs., 10c. Extracted, bass- 
wood and white clover, 84@9c; buckwheat, 
64%@7c; California, 6%@74c; Southern, 65@ 
70c per gallon. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 

KANSAS CITY, Dec. 26.—Honey is very 
slow sale, both comb and extracted. We quote 
white 1-ib. comb, 16@18¢c; dark, 12@13c; 
white, 2-lb., 14@15c; dark, 11@12c; extracted, 
6@7c. Beeswax, 25c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 8.—Demand is good for 
all kinds of extracted honey, with a full sup- 

ly on the market of all but Southern, which 

8 scarce. It brings 6@8c per pound. Demand 
is fair for choice comb honey, which which we 
hold at 16@20c, in the jobbing way. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 7.—Demand at present not 
very active on comb honey. Fancy white, 18c; 
white, 17c; white 2-lb. sections, 15c; buck- 
wheat, 1-lb. sections, 13c; extracted, 7@9c. 
Beeswax, “8c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Dec. 18.—Fancy white 1-lb. 
comb, 18c; fair to good, 17c; dark 1-lb., 14@ 
15c; 2-lb. white comb, 15@16c; 2-lb. dark, 13@ 
14c; extracted, white, 7c; dark, 5@6c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 26.--There is not the vol- 
ume of trade usual at this season, = prices 
are without material change since last quota- 
tions. Best lots of white honey in 1-pound 
sections, brings 17@18c; brown and dark, 
slow, at uncertain prices. Extracted, 7@8c 

r pound. Our stock is light, as to quantity, 

ut is kept well up to demand by daily re- 
ceipts. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8, Water St. 


DENVER, COLO., Dec. 26.— First grade 1-lb. 
sections, 16@18c. Supply exceeds the demand 
at present. Beeswax, 25@28c. 

J. M. CLARK COM, CO.,, 1517 Blake St. 


BOSTON, Jan. 9.—While honey is selling 
slowly, prices are being well maintained, and 
the supply will be entirely exhausted before 
the first day of March. Best 1-lb. comb-honey 
is selling at 19@20c; fair to good, 18@19c. 
There are no 2-lb.sections on hand. Extracted, 
7%@9ec. There is no beeswax on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 

ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1890.—The honey 
market is quiet and steady, with light stocks 
of any kind or grade. e are selling white 
at 16@18c; mixed, 14@15c; dark, 12@14c. 
Extracted, white, 9@10c; mixed, 7@8¢; dark, 


6@7c. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


——_ 





A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one mew 
subscriber to this JOURNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 
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JUST OUT! 


———0 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY 
NEW IN 


HIVES 


CIRCULAR FREE. 


ADDRESS, 


JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


SA4t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Now, See Here! 


RIENDS—I have 3 varieties of NEW POTATOES 
originated by me, and were highly recommended 
by the Michigan Agricultural Col Th in 1889, and to 
each person ordering their QUEENS now, either 
the Five-banded Golden or Imported Italian, and 
sending cash with order, I will give5eyes, my choice 
of variety for an order for a warranted Queen at 
$1.00, or 3 eyes of each variety for an order of a 
TESTED Queen at $1.75, and to those who send cash 
or money order, I will add one or more packets of 
Seeds free. Queens to be sent in June and July, 
Potato Eyes and Seeds in April. and to the persons 
rowing the largest potato, 1 will give one 3-frame 
ucleus on each variety with a $5.00 Queen; and to 
the pene suggesting the most acceptable names, 
1 will give a 3-frame Nucleus with a $5.00 Queen. On 
each variety, proposed names to be here by Aug. 15, 
and Premium Bees will be sent in time for the Fairs. 
Kither strain, only a limited number will be given 
FREE, and first come, first served. Send stamp for 
Catalogue, ready Feb. 15. 


JACOB T. TIMPE, GRAND LEDGE, MICH. 


{BEES AND HONEY 


The Dovetailed ®t Sy ad Beat and 
; S fur all purpos- 
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i) Gleanings in Bee Culture (2 $) illus- 

trated semi-monthly), and a 44 p. illus- 

, trated catalogue of BRee-Keepers’ 

r~ Supplies. Our A B © of Bee Cul- 

ture is a cyclopedia of 400 pp., 6x10, and 

- 300 cuts, Price in cloth, $1.25. Q77° Mention 
this paper. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O- 





; From receipt of order (cash with 
Two Weeks the order) Cary, Langstroth or 
Standard Langstroth Frame Hives, Automatic 
Foundation-holding frames, in the flat, $1.00; 


nailed and painted, $1.50. Best work and 

material. Any hive to order at low prices. 

a + me. E,. A. BALDWIN, West Upton, Mass. 
7Dtf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


W* are prepared to furnish to Bee-Keepers 
all kinds of Supplies promptly, and at 
lowest rates. Correspondence solicited and 
estimates gladly furnished. Our goods are all 
made of the best material and are FIRST-CLASS 
in every respect. Catalogues and Price-Lists 
free. RKeference—First Nat'l Bank, this place. 
Address, WM. McCUNE & CO., 
43Dly STERLING, ILL. 








An Elegant Monthly for the 
FAMILY AND FIRESIDE, 


50 Cents a Year. 


Printed in the highest style of the art, and 
profusely illustrated with Magnificent 
and Costly Engravings. 


—— \ RY WMAN < 
qiomas GN SHERS & SON, 
246 East Madison St., - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


It isa moral and intellectual educator, and 
is invaluable in every library, as well as a very 
attractive and inspiring ornament in every 
drawing-room. Each issue contains 36 pages. 

Its historical and biographical sketches, as 
well as its stories, are churming ; its depart- 
ments for the Young Folks, for the Household, 
and for the Family Circle are very interesting, 
and all who examine it are sure to become 
regular subscribers. It captivates them all. 

A Sample Copy will be sent FREE, upon 
application to the publishers. 


for my Book, entitled—“A 
Send 50 Cents Year sone the Bees :’ — 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
DR. C. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGO, ILL8. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER. 
S PUBLISHED every week, at 6s. 6d. per 
annum. It contains the very best practical 
information for the apiarist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., ete., and 
ublished by John Huckie, King’s Langley, 
erts, England. 











HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honcy Jars, &c. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Mutu & Son, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention th: American Bee Journal. 





FIVE-BANDED GOLDEN {ITALIANS! 


as Judge who awarded our bees Ist Pre- 
mium at the Illinois State Fair in 1890, 
said: “They were the quietest bees on exhi- 
bition; the drones were almost pure yellow.” 
They are superior to the common Italians 
in every way. Warranted Queens, $1.25; Tes- 
ted, $2.00; Selected Tested, 83.00, before June 
Ist; lower after. Discount for large orders. 
Order pow, pay when Queens arrive. 1891 
Price-list rea 7 Good reference given. 
8S. F. & I. TREGO, Swedona, Mercer Co., Ills. 


D 
. ‘Mention the American Bee Journal. 





